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GUIDE,  &c. 


nn  H E univerfity  of  Edinburgh  has  for 
r A many  years  been  highly  celebrated  as  a 
feminary  for  medical  knowledge ; and  the 
various  opportunities  for  improvement  which 
its  inftitutions  afford  to  ftudents  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  have  very  juftly  rendered  it  much 
reforted  to. 

Gentlemen,  who  attend  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  enjoy  advantages  which  are  de- 
nied them  in  other  univerfities  ; they  are  al- 
lowed to  refide  where  they  pleafe,  are  not 
diftinguilhed  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
town  by  any  peculiarity  of  drefs,  and  are  con- 
fined to  no  particular  routine  of  ftudy  *.  In 

* The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  the  do&or  of  medicine, 
are  excepted  from  this  rule  ; they  muft  attend  a certain  num- 
ber of  dalles  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  trial. 
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tills  manner  genius  is  not  cramped,  and  gen- 
tlemen have  not  an  opportunity  of  loitering 
away  their  time  in  licenced  idlenefs,  which 
often  happens  in  univerfities  where  the  former 
monaflic  regulations  flill  prevail. 

The  feveral  branches  of  medicine,  howe- 
ver, are  fo  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  that  unlefs  fome  fubjedts  are  previoully 
acquired,  others  cannot  be  underflood  : hence 
a proper  plan  of  fludy  is  of  the  utmofl  im- 
portance. 

The  circumflance,  therefore,  which  renders 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  fuperiour  to  every 
other,  is  often  the  fource  of  many  evils  : for 
gentlemen  having  no  fixed  principles  by  which 
their  fludies  can  be  regulated,  are  apt  to  diredt 
their  attention  to  medical  fubjedls  in  fo  impro- 
per and  irregular  a fucceffion,  that  much  la- 
bour and  induflry  is  frequently  mifapplied. 

When  young  men,  unacquainted  with  the 
extent  of  knowledge  neceflary  for  medical 
pradljtioners,  are  left  to  purfue  their  fludies 
without  a guide,  they  mull  often  be  led  aflray 
into  the  inticing  fields  of  fancy  and  fpecula- 
tion,  while  they  ought  to  be  attending  to 
other  obj edts. 
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Perhaps  the  fuperficial  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine, which  has  been  difcovered  in  fome 
men  of  CQnfidenible  abilities,  after  having  at- 
tended the  univerfitv  of  Edinburgh  for  feveral 
years,  may  be  attributed  folely  to  this  cir- 
cumftance. 

Teachers  and  fellow-ftudents  are  often  con- 
fulted  about  the  plan  of  fcudying  medicine  ; 
but  as  their  opinions  are  generally  biafled  by 
prejudice  or  motives  of  in  te  re  ft,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  advice  can  never  be  depended  on. 

By  exhibiting  the  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  each  medical  inflitution  at  Edin- 
burgh, it  is  prefumed  that  every  ftudent  may 
be  rendered  a competent  judge  of  the  beft  plan 
for  purfuing  a ftudy,  in  which  mankind  muff 
be  very  much  interefted. 

The  following  fheets  contain  a concife  di- 
fcription  of  all  the  medical  inftitutions  at 
Edinburgh,  with  hints  refpedting  the  proper 
method  for  reaping  benefits  from  them  ; as, 
alfo,  plans  of  ftudy  accommodated  to  the  dif- 
ferent claffes  of  ftudents  who  attend  that 
college. 

The  utility  of  this  work,  it  is  hoped,  will 
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not  be  confined  to  ftudents  alone,  for  parents 
and  guardians  will,  by  perufing  it,  be  enabled 
todiredl  the  ftudies  of  their  children  or  wards, 
and  people  in  general  will,  by  the  fame  means, 
be  rendered  capable  of  judging  of  the  extent 
of  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
which  gentlemen  in  the  medical  line,  who 
may  offer  to  refide  among  them,  have  pof- 
feffed. 

MEDICAL  LECTURES. 

THE  following  medical  lectures,  which  I 
. fhall  arrange  alphabetically,  are  given  annually 
at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; they  all  (ex- 
cept botany)  commence  on  the  laft  Wednefday 
of  October,  and  are  concluded  at  the  end  of 
April.  The  fee  for  attending  each  courfe  is 
three  guineas  : 

Anatomy:  by  Dr.  A.  Monro. 

Bo  tany  : by  Dr.  Daniel  Rutherford. 

Chemistry  : by  Dr.  Joseph  Black. 

Institutions,  or  Theory  of  Medi- 
cine : by  Dr.  A.  Duncan. 

Materia  Medica:  by  Dr.  Fr.  Home. 

Midwifery  : by  Dr.  A.  Hamilton. 

Practice 
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Practice  of  Medicine:  by  I)r.  James 
Gregory. 

Befides  thefe,  a courfe  of  lectures  is  given 
on  the  cafes  of  patients  in  the  Royal  Infirma- 
ry, in  winter,  by  two  of  the  profefTors  of  me- 
dicine, and  in  fummer  by  one  of  them. 

ANATOMY. 

i 

A Knowledge  of  the  Rru&ure  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  its  healthy  and  natural  Rate  is 
indifpenlibly  neceffary  to  thofe  who  wifh  to 
remedy  the  diforders  to  which  it  is  liable  ; 
hence  anatomy  is  very  properly  confidered  to 
be  the  foundation  of  all  medical  Rudies. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Monro’s  courfe  of  lectures 
is  much  moreextenfive  than  that  of  any  other 
ledlurer  on  anatomy,  perhaps  in  Europe.  For, 
in  general,  other  teachers  confine  themfelves 
folely  to  the  Rrudture  and  ufes  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  but  Dr.  Monro,  after  hav- 
ing fully  pointed  out  thefe,  confiders  the 
different  difeafed  Rates  which  may  be  occafion- 
ed  by  the  derangement  or  accidental  injury  of 
any  of  the  organs  of  which  the  human  ma- 
chine 
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chine  is  compofed.  He  then  in  a mafterly 
manner  exhibits  the  mode  of  treatment  necef- 
w ti  >1^  difeafes  , or,  in  other  words,  he 
gives  a mofl  compreheniive  view  of  the  prac- 
tice of  furgery  ; for  he  defcribes  all  the  ordi- 
nary chirurgical  operations,  and  performs  them 
on  a dead  body  in  order  to  imprefs  the  rules. 
He  concludes  his  courfe  with  l'ome  general 
phyfiological  ledtures,  and  a concife  fyflem  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

it  may  be  added  to  this  fhort  account  of 
Dr.  Monro’s  courfe,  that  he  is  pofleffed  of  a 
complete  apparatus  for  illuftrating  everv  fub- 
jedt  of  his  ledtures  5 his  preparations  are  ex- 
ceeded in  utility  by  thofe  of  no  ledturer  what- 
ever, and  many  of  them  are  fuperior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  produced  *.  The  va- 
lue of  anatomical  preparations  does  not  feem 
to  be  properly  underftood  by  young  men.  By 
the  various  arts  employed  in  preferving  parts  of 
the  body  the  ftrudture  of  the  different  organs 
is  more  clearly  illuftrated  than  it  could  other- 
wife  be  • and,  by  the  prefervation  of  difeafed 
parts,  many  diforders  to  which  the  human 

* The  preparations  of  the  lymphatics  are  alluded  to. 
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body  is  fubjeCt,  that  cannot  be  accurately 
underftocd  from  defcription,  are  eafily  com- 
prehended. 

A medical  practitioner  ought  with  reafon  to 
be  deemed  the  murderer  of  his  patient,  if  it 
were  difeovered  that,  by  having  negleCted  to 
confider  the  appearance  of  .a  preparation  when 
ftudying,  he  had  overlooked  and  miftaken  the 
real  complaint. 


Method  of  fludying  Anatomy. 

THAT  anatomy  may  be  (tudied  according  to 
rational  principles,  its  end  fhould  be  consider- 
ed : the  knowledge  of  the  ftruCture  and 

functions  of  the  human  body  is  neceffary 
to  direCt  the  proper  manner  of  diftinguifhing 
the  various  difeafes  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  figure,  fituation,  ftruCture,  and  functions 
of  each  organ  ought,  therefore,  to  be  per- 
fectly well  known  ; but  as  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  is  only  fubfervient  to  general  principles, 
it  is  obvious  that  a general  idea  of  them  alone 
is  neceffary. 

The  minutiae  of  anatomy  which  is  a fubjedt 
of  curiofity  only,  conftitute  a branch  of  the 
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ftudy  of  nature,  and  are  not,  therefore,  effen- 
tially  requifite  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Thofe  who  attend  Dr.  Monro  for  the  fiift 
time,  have  no  occafion  for  the  multiplicity  of 
books  which  fome  people  recommend ; a 
compend  of  Anatomy,  as  thofe  of  Leber  or 
Heifter,  Haller’s  Phyfiology,  and  Mr.  B. 
Bell’s  Syftem  of  Surgery,  may,  perhaps,  be 
fufficient. 

^ The  fir  ft  part  in  Dr.  Monro’s  courfe,  after 
a fhort  introduction,  is  the  ofteology  • in  the 
compend,  the  principal  parts  of  the  bones  are 
defcribed  ; the  ftudent  ftiould,  therefore,  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  thefe,  before  he  goes  to  the 
lecture,  and  difregarding  the  other  parts  of  the 
demonftration  (at  leaf;  for  the  firft  feafon)  he 
ought  to  attend  to  thefe  alone. 

By  this  means,  without  much  trouble, 
every  gentlemen  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  as 
perfect  a knowledge  of  ofteology  as  is  ne- 
ceflary. 

The  fituation,  figure,  remarkable  parts, 
connections,  and  ufes  of  every  bone  fhould  be 
known,  any  thing  more  belongs  to  the  minu- 
tiae of  anatomy,  and  is,  therefore,  luperfluous  to 
the  ftudent  of  medicine  or  furgery.  The  fame 
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rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  fludying  the  mufcles 
and  different  organs,  and  a general  idea  of  the 
known  ufe  of  each  organ  fhould  be  obtained 
from  Haller’s  Firfl  Lines  of  Phyliology,  be- 
fore the  dodtor  proceeds  to  treat  of  it. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  point  out  a guide  in  that 
part  of  Dr.  Monro’s  courle  which  includes  the 
defcrjption  of  the  changes  produced  on  the 
body  by  difeafe,  and  therefore  the  fludent 
fhould  carefully  write  down,  when  he  re-r 
turns,  the  principal  remarks  of  the  pro-^ 
feffor.  Mr,  B.  Bell’s  works  on  furgery  will 
clearly  illuflrate  Dr.  Monro’s  chirurgical  ob- 
fervations,  and  every  fubjedl  ought  to  be  care- 
fully read  over  before  or  after  the  ledture. 

Gentlemen  are  apt  to  be  milled  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  ledtures  on  comparative  anatomy ; 
they  ferye  merely  to  elucidate  fome  parts  of 
phyliology,  and  hence  ought  to  be  particular- 
ly fludied  by  advanced  fludents. 

For  the  benefit  of  thofe  whp  wifh  to  acquire 
a perfedt  knowledge  of  anatomy,  private  de- 
monflrations  of  the  fubjedfs  of  Dr.  Monro’s 
ledtures  on  the  ft rudture  of  the  body  are  given 
at  an  evening  hour  hy  Mr.  Fyfe. 

Every  gentleman  fhould  attend  this  courfe 
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the  firfl  feafon  he  attends  Dr.  Monro,  for  by 
doing  fo,  he  will  fee  every  part  more  diftindtly 
than  the  crowd  at  the  dodtor’s  clafs  will  allow, 
and  befides  he  is  entitled  to  witnefs  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  various  parts  of  the  dead  body, 
which  is  necefiary  for  illuftrating  the  ledtures. 

An  idea  highly  abfurd  has  been  lately  very 
prevalent  among  young  men  : it  has  been  in- 
finuated  that  no  one  is  qualified  to  reap  benefit 
from  the  anatomical  courfe  in  the  univerfity. 
of  Edinburgh,  until  he  has  attended  fome  fu- 
bordinate  teacher,  in  order  to  have  a general 
view  of  anatomy. 

Dr.  Monro’s  plan,  however,  is  fuch  that  he 
leads  gentlemen  gradually  forwards  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  ftrudlure,  fundtions,  &c.  of  the  human 
body ; proceeding  on  the  fuppofition  that  all 
his  pupils  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
fubjedt. 

If  the  method  of  ftudying  anatomy  already 
fuggefled  be  purfued,  gentlemen  will  not  only 
derive  great  benefit  from  the  firft  year’s  at- 
tendance, but  will  be  better  enabled  to  under - 
Hand  every  part  of  the  fecond  courfe,  than  if 
they  had  originally  attended  inferior  teachers , 
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whofe  limited  remarks  and  apparatus  muft 
embarafs  and  miilead  rather  than  inflruCt. 

It  has  been  long-  confidered  to  be  a very- 
great  defeat  in  the  anatomical  courfe  of  lec- 
tures in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  that  flu- 
dents  cannot  be  accommodated  with  ■private 
dijfettions. 

From  the  particular  prejudices  of  the  low 
people  in  Scotland,  it  will,  probably,  never  be 
poffible  to  eflablifh  a public  differing  room 
in  Edinburgh. 

Some  individuals  have  attempted  fuch  pro- 
jects, and  have  pretended  to  have  fucceeded  in 
their  endeavours ; but  they  have  only  impofed 
on  the  world  for,  by  the  utmofl  exertions  of 
blameable  induftry,  twenty  dead  bodies  cannot 
be  procured  annually  for  diffeCtion  in  the  ca- 
pital of  Scotland.  And  if  thefe  were  had,  they 
could  not  be  diffeCted  with  that  leifure  and 
attention  which  the  fubjedt  demands,  without 
the  greatefl  rifk  of  the  effects  of  popular 
fury. 

By  the  greatefl  number  of  fludents,  this 
may  be  confidered,  and  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a matter  of  no  importance  for,  as  Dr. 
Monro  is  always  properly  fupplied  with  bodies 
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for  illuftrating  his  remarks,  a perfedl  kriow- 
ledge  of  anatomy,  as  far  as  is  neceflary  for  the 
p radii ce  of  medicine,  may  be  acquired  at  his 
clafsi  Difiedtion  is  only  of  confequence  to-* 
thofe  who  mean  to  confine  themfelves  to  the 
pradlice  of  furgery  ; it  can  therefore  be  had  at 
London  or  Paris,  which  are  the  proper  fchools 
for  fiirgeons. 

A previous  careful  attendance  on  Dr.  Mon- 
ro and  Mr.  Fyfe  *,  will  enable  a fludent  to 
reap  much  more  advantage  from  difledting  one 
body,  than  he  could  derive  from  the  diifec- 
tion  of  a great  many,  without  fuch  aid. 

BOTANY. 

BOTANY,  although  more  properly  a 
branch  of  natural  hiftory,  is  included  among 
the  ftudies  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  college, 
are  necefiary  for  thofe  who  mean  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  degree  of  dodtor  of 
medicine. 

Botany  was  formerly,  with  great  propriety, 
joined  with  the  materia  medica  ; it  is  now 
however  taught  feparately. 

* The  fee  for  Mr.  Fyfe’s  demonftration,  is  only  one  guinea. 
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The  Study  of  Botany  is  highly  feducing : 
few  who  purfae  it,  refleCt  that  it  is  only  in  a 
very  flight  degree  connected  with  medicine  ; 
hence  many  are  led  into  a wide  field  of  fpecu- 
lation,  which  though  it  exhibits  fome  of  the 
mod  beautiful  views  in  nature,  carries  off  the 
attention  from  more  profitable  purfuits. 

There  is  a public  botanic  garden  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpofe  of  illustrating  the  Sub- 
jects of  the  leCtures  ; and  in  it  the  clafs-room 
is  Situated. 

In  Studying  botany  the  phyfiology  of  plants 
perhaps  deferves  the  principal  attention.  The 
long  time  which  Dr.  R.  employs  in  explain- 
ing the  terms  of  the  art,  renders  the  Study 
highly  difguSting  to  the  general  run  of  his 
pupils,  and  prevents  him  from  doing  Sufficient 
juStice  to  the  phyfiological  department  of  his 
courfe. 

The  Linnaean  fyftem  of  claffification  is  now 
fully  eftablifhed,  and  may  be  eafily  understood 
by  perufing  Linnaeus’  Principia  Botanica • it 
may,  however,  probably  be  better  for  medical 
purpofes  to  direCt  the  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  fifty-eight  natural  orders. 
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Tlie  late  worthy  Dr.  Hope  ufed  to  conclude 
his  courfe  by  the  exhibition  of  the  exotics  be- 
longing  to  the  botanic  garden,  and  by  a def- 
cription  of  their  powers  in  the  cure  of  difeafes> 
&c.  We  learn,  with  much  regret,  that  Dr. 
R.  has  not  hitherto  paid  proper  attention  to  fo 
important  a part  of  the  courfe. 

It  has  been  alledged  with  fome  plaufibility 
that  the  ftudy  of  botany,  in  the  prefent  im- 
proved ftate  of  medicine,  is  not  neceffary  to 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  as  all  the  me- 
dicines which  the  vegetable  kingdom  furnilhes 
are  found  in  the  fhops,  and  defcribed  in  every 
treatife  on  the  materia  medica. 

But  when  it  is  confidered  that  botany,  like 
other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  has  now  be- 
come part  of  the  education  of  every  gentleman, 
no  medical  practitioner  will  choofe  to  hazard 
his  abilities  being  called  in  queftion  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  a fcience  which 
is  vulgarly  believed  to  be  neceffary,  and  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  forgotten ; that 
medical  ftudents  fhould  acquire  all  the  know~ 
ledge  effential  to  the  practice  of  their  profeflion. 

before 
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before  they  amufe  themfelves  with  ornamental 
accomplifliments 

* 

CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMISTRY  being  the  art  of  difcover- 
ing  the  effedts  of  heat  and  mixture  on  the 
various  fubftances  in  nature,  prefents  to  every 
individual  of  mankind  important  and  intereft- 
ing  fubjedts  of  enquiry.,  To  the  philofopher 
it  furnifhes  views  of  the  moft  exalted  kind  ; 
to  the  practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  it  affords 
means  for  difcovering  many  valuable  reme- 
dies 3 and,  to  the  people  in  general,  it  exhibits 
the  nature  of  all  fubftances,  in  fo  far  as  fuch 
knowledge  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  life. 
Chemiftry  is  now,  therefore,  with  much  pro- 
priety, confidered  as  a branch  of  general 
education. 

Dr.  Black,  whofe  celebrity  is  fo  great,  that 
it  is  unneceffary  to  mention  the  important  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  derived  from  attend- 
ing his  ledtures,  divides  his  courfe  into  two 

■*  Though  the  botanic  garden  is  maintained  at  the  expence 
of  government,  two  Ihillings  and  fix-pence  is  demanded  from 
each  ftudent  by  the  principal  gardener.  Such  extortions  ara 
lhameful. 
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parts*  in  the  firft  he  points  out  the  effects  of 
heat,  and  in  the  lecond,  thofe  of  mixture. 

After  a few  preliminary  difcourfes,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  confider  the  nature  of  heat,  a fubjedt 
-in  which  it  is  univerfally  known  he  has 
highly  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  Before  he  treats 
of  the  effedts  of  mixture,  Dr.  Black  ex- 
hibits a view  of  the  apparatus  of  chemiftry, 
after  which  he  explains  the  nature  of  faline 
fubftances,  inflammaole  bodies,  earths,  metals, 
and,  laftly,  water. 

The  late  important  and  numerous  difcove- 
ries  which  have  been  made  in  chemiftry,  by 

the  French,  &c.  particularly  with  refpedt  to 
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air,  would  induce  the  ftudent  to  wifti  that  Dr. 
Black  fhould  allot  a diftindt  part  of  his  courfe 
to  that  interefting  fubjedt.  But  the  man- 
ner which  he  has  adopted,  is,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  inftrudtion 
than  any  other  could  be  ; for  he  introduces 
his  obfervations  on  the  various  fpecies  of  air, 
under  thefeveral  articles,  by  the  decompofition 
or  combination  of  which  the  different  kinds 
of  air  are  furnifhed. 

It  has  been  objedted  to  Dr.  Black’s  courfe, 
that  it  does  not  include  a fufficient  number  of 

pradtical 
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practical  directions  for  ftudents  of  medicine. 
Thefe  objections  are  urged  only  by  thofe  who 
prefer  a few  mechanical  rules  to  fcientific 
knowledge,  for  if  the  principles  of  chemical 
operations  be  accurately  underftood,  the  prac- 
tical rules  may  be  very  readily  acquired. 

Dr.  Black’s  lectures  are  admirably  well 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  run  of  his  pupils,  for 
they  are  calculated  to  exhibit  general  views 
of  chemiftry  : nothing  more  is  necelfary  either 
for  gentlemen,  or  for  the  greateft  number  of 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 

In  Paris,  and  lately  in  London  alfo,  courfes 
of  lectures  on  chemiftry  are  given,  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  illuftrating  the  feveral  procefles  in 
manufactures  ; but,  in  Edinburgh,  the  field  is 
too  limited  for  fuch  attempts. 

Method  of  fudying  Chemiftry . 

ALTHOUGH  the  publications  on  chemif- 
try have,  within  thefe  few  years,  become  very 
numerous,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  any 
one  as  a fyllabus  to  Dr.  Black’s  lectures. 

Chaptal’s  works,  in  three  volumes,  will, 
perhaps,  anfwer  that  purpofe  better  than  any 
other. 
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The  ftudent  ought  to  read  over,  very  care- 
fully, Chaptal’s  obfervations  on  the  fubjeds  of 
the  ledures,  immediately  (or  as  foon  as  pofii- 
ble)  after  having  heard  the  profeflor,  and 
£hould  write  down  the  general  principles  ; by 
which  means  every  ufeful  circumftance  will 
be  deeply  imprefled  on  his  memory.  Chap- 
tal’s  works  will,  in  this  manner*  ferve  rather 
as  an  affiftant  than  a fyllabus. 

Many  young  men,  from  a defire  of  obtain- 
ing much  information,  attempt  to  write  down 

0 m 

completely  the  ledures  of  every  profeffor  ; but 
this  pradice  generally  produces  an  oppofite 
effed. 

In  every  courle  of  ledures,  many  fuperftu- 
ous  exprefiions  are  necelfarily  employed  for 
the  variety  of  capacity  of  the  feveral  pupils, 
renders  it  incumbent  on  every  ledurer  to  il- 
ludrate  his  remarks  in  a more  diffufed  manner 
than  would  other  wife  be  required.  If,  there- 
fore, every  word-  which  he  utters  be  regularly 
taken  down,  the  dudent  will  find  little  plea- 
fure  in  perufing  his  notes for  his  mind  would 
be  always  painfully  occupied  in  feleding  the 
general  obfervations  from  the  particular  illus- 
trations 
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trations : he  will,  confequently,  often  throw 
afide  his  notes  with  difguft. 

Another  error,  produdtive  of  worfe  confe- 
quences,  but  proceeding  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, prevails  very  much  among  young  men, 
the  pradtice  of  writing  notes  in  the  clafs-room 
while  the  profelTor  ledtures.  Many  plaufible 
arguments  may  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  this 
habit,  which  is  now  eftablithed  by  long  cuf. 
tom  ; but  when  the  fubjedt  is  properly  confi- 
dered,  it  will  be  found  produdtive  of  very  bad 
effedts. 

Few  gentlemen  can  take  notes  fo  complete- 
ly as  to  include  the  fubftance  of  a ledture  -3  for, 
while  they  mark  down  one  obfervation,  ano- 
ther will  neceflarily  efcape  them  : and,  if  any 
one  attempts  to  write  every  thing,  he  will  find, 
on  examining  his  notes,  many  interefting  re- 
marks mifrep refen  ted. 

Thefe,  though  the  mo  ft  obvious,  are  not 
the  molt  important  inconveniences  arifing  from 
this  pradtice  ; for  when  one  thinks  that  he 
has  written  the  fubjedt  of  a ledture,  conlcious 
that  he  can  have  recourfe  to  his  notes  at  plea- 
fure,  he  does  not  burden  his  memory  with  any 
of  the  obfervations  contained  in  them ; and, 
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therefore,  though  in  faCt  poffefTed  of  much 
knowledge,  he  is  unable  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  it. 

All  thefe  errors  are  avoided,  if  the  method 
already  recommended  be  purlued  ; for  by  re- 
flecting on  the  different  remarks  of  the  profef- 
for,  and  comparing  them  with  thofe  of  the 
belt  authors  on  the  fubjeCt,  the  exertion  necef- 
fary  to  recall  them  to  mind  will  fix  them 
there. 

For  fome  years  Dr.  Black  has  been  fre- 
quently indifpofed,  which  has  induced  him  to 
afliime  an  afliflant.  His  choice  has  fallen  on 
a gentleman,  whom  his  accomplishments  ren- 
der highly  worthy  of  Tuch  an  office,  Dr.  Ro- 
theram,  well  known  to  the  medical  and  philo- 
fophical  world.  By  his  affi  fiance,  Dr.  Black 
is  enabled  to  give  the  mofl  valuable  courfe  of 
leCtures  on  chemiflry,  which  is  at  prelent 
delivered  by  any  profelfor. 

Institutions  of  Medicine. 

THE  objeCt  of  the  inflitutions  of  medicine, 
is  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  is  founded. 


Dr, 
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Dr.  Duncan,  fo  well  known  by  his  nume* 
rous  valuable  publications,  divides  his  courfe 
into  three  parts  : in  the  firft,  he  defcribes  the 
nature,  properties,  and  difeafes  of  the  various 
parts  of  which  the  human  body  is  compofed. 
In  the  fecond,  he  explains  the  operation,  and 
ufe  of  the  general  dalles  of  medicines  employ- 
ed in  the  cure  of  difeafes  : and  in  the  third 
part,  he  treats  of  medical  jurifprudence,  or 
concerning  queftions  on  medical  fubjects, 
which  occur  before  the  different  courts  of 
juffice. 

The  firft  part  of  Dr.  Duncan’s  courfe,  it 
has  been  alledged,  is  explained  by  the  profef- 
for  of  anatomy ; but,  though  the  general 
principles  are  pointed  out,  yet  it  belongs  to  the 
department  of  the  inftitutions  of  medicine  to 
give  a connected  view  of  the  whole,  without 
any  attention  to  minute  anatomy. 

The  fecond  part  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
every  practitioner  of  the  healing  art ; for, 
without  a knowledge  of  the  manner  of  action 
of  the  various  medicines,  the  mofl  unfortunate 
miftakes  might  often  happen. 

Dr,  Duncan  is  entitled  to  the  warmed:  en- 
comiums for  having  introduced  into  his  courfe 

a regu- 
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3 regular  view  of  medical  jurifprudence  ; an 
improvement  of  the  utmofl  importance ; for, 
on  many  occafions,  the  reputation  and  bufinefs 
of  a practitioner  may  be  injured  by  an  improper 
report,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  others  may 
alfo  be  at  flake. 

In  queflions  concerning  the  effeCts  of  poifon,^ 
manflaughter,  violation  of  chaflity,  child-mur- 
der, &c.  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  parties 
may  depend  on  the  decifion  of  the  practitioner. 
If,  by  having  negleCted  the  inflitutions  of  me- 
dicine, any  one  fhould  give  an  improper  opinion 
on  any  of  thefe  queflions,  befides  the  rifk  of  his 
reputation,  being  the  caufe  of  condemning  an 
innocent  perfon,  would,  furely,  afford  painful 
reflections. 

The  third  part  of  Dr.  Duncan’s  courfe, 
fhould,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  more  va- 
luable than  the  others,  and  ought,  were  there 
no  other  inducement,  to  recommend  his  lec- 
tures to  the  attention  of  every  gentleman  who 
wifhes  to  pradice  medicine  with  fuccefs  and 
fui&faCtion  to  himfelf. 


Method 
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Method  of  Jiudywg  the  Injlitutions  of  Me- 
dicine. 

DR.  Gregory,  who  preceded  Dr.  Duncan  in 
the  charge  of  this  clafs,  and  whofe  lectures  on 
the  inftitutions  did  him  much  honour,  pub- 
lifhed  a work,  which  fhould  be  ufed  as  a text- 
book for  the  firft  two  parts  of  Dr.  Duncan’s 
courfe.  The  beauty  of  the  language  is  equal- 
ed by  the  value  of  the  matter,  which  is  fo  great, 
that,  by  means  of  the  ‘‘  Confpedius  Medicines 
\ Theoretic ee”  alone,  an  adequate  idea  could, 
perhaps,  be  formed  of  the  fubjedt  of  thefe  two 
parts. 

No  work  on  medicinal  jurifprudence  is  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate  to  be  depended  on,  and  there- 
fore the  obfervations  ought  to  be  carefully 
written  down  after  the  ftudent  leaves  the 
clafs. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 

THE  medicines  employed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  been 
reduced  to  a fmall  number,  and,  confequently, 
their  hiftory,  qualities,  appearances,  and  the 

dofes 
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doles  neceflary  to  produce  proper  effects,  may 
be  very  eafily  acquired. 

From  this  circumftance  it  has  become 
falhionable  for  the  young  gentlemen,  ftudying 
at  Edinburgh,  to  defpife  or  negleCt  Dr.  . 
Home’s  clafs. 

But  as  many  medicines,  not  at  prefent  in 
ufe  among  eminent  practitioners,  are  often  pro* 
pofed  by  inferior  ones,  or  by  the  attendants,  a 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  and  qualities  of 
all  the  medicines  formerly  employed  is  necef- 
fary  ; otherwife  a practitioner  muft  fometimes 
be  obliged  to  confefs  his  ignorance  to  apothe- 
caries’ apprentices,  or  be  expofed  to  many  dif- 
agreeable  lituations. 

Dr.  Home  divides  his  courfe  into  two  parts  • 
the  firft  comprehending  the  hiftory,  qualities, 
dofes,  &c.  of  all  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  fubftances  which  are  ufed  occafionally 
in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  difeafes. 

In  the  fecond  part,  he  treats  of  pharmacy  or 
the  manner  of  preparing  all  the  various  medi- 
cines for  the  purpoles  of  practice. 

Dr.  Home,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  courfe* 
exhibits  fpecimens  of  the  various  medicines, 

to  fhew  their  appearances  when  genuine,  and 
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alfo,  when  bad  or  adulterated.  The  effects  of 
the  different  modes  of  preparing  and  combin- 
ing medicines,  are  explained  in  the  fccond  part, 
which,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
valuable  appendix,  or  rather  illuflration,  of 
Dr.  Black’s  courfe  of  ledtures. 

Method  of  flu  dying  Materiel  Me  die  a, 

DR.  Home  has  publifhed  a fyllabus  for  his 
pupils,  which  contains  merely  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  courfe. 

* » 

The  belt  affiflants  are,  probably,  Lewis’s 
new  Difpenfatory,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Rotheram, 
and  Dr.  Cullen’s  Treatife  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

From  the  former  of  thefe  works,  the  ftudent, 
fhould  learn  the  hiftory,  appearance,  qualities, 
and  dofes  of  the  different  medicines,  before 
the  profeffor  treats  of  them  ; and,  from  the 
latter,  he  ought  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral effects  of  thefe,  and  the  difeafes  in  which 
they  are  at  prefen  t ufed. 

In  this  manner,  he  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  cbfervations  of  Dr. 
Home  with  thofe  of  others,  and  may  be 
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enabled  to  obferve  in  what  they  agree,  and  to 
diftinguifh  what  is  preferable  where  they 


differ. 


MIDWIFERY. 

THE  importance  of  the  art  of  midwifery 
to  mankind  in  general,  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  art  is  now  confidered,  with 
much  propriety,  a very  interefting  and  necef- 
iary  branch  of  medical  education. 

When  the  practice  of  midwifery  was  prin- 
cipally confined  to  women,  it  might  be  deemed 
merely  a mechanical  art;  but,  fince  gentle- 
men began  to  be  employed  in  that  line,  it  has 
become  very  different  ; for  the  treatment  of 
the  difeafes  of  women,  in  almofl  every  ftage 
of  life,  has,  by  common  confent,  been  con- 
figned  to  the  charge  of  male  practitioners  of 
midwifery.  It  is,  therefore,  very  furprifing, 
that  this  fhould  be  the  only  medical  clafs 
which  candidates  for  degrees  are  not  obliged  to 
attend.  Does  this  proceed  from  the  jealouiy 
of  the  other  profeffors,  the  negligence  of  the 
profeffor  of  midwifery,  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
patrons  of  the  univeriity  ? 
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Dr.  Hamilton  divides  his  courfe  into  four 
parts.  In  the  firft  he  explains  every  circum- 
ftance  in  the  ftate  of  women  before  delivery, 
with  which  a practitioner  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted; in  the  fecond,  he  defcribes  the 
treatment,  during  child-bearing,  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  cafes  which  can  occur  : in  the  third, 
he  defcribes  the  management  of  lying-in  wo- 
men ; and,  in  the  fourth  part,  he  exhibits  a 
moft  complete  view  of  the  difeafes  of  children 
in  early  infancy. 

In  the  firft  part,  the  profeffor  explains  the 
peculiarity  of  the  ftruCture  of  women,  and  the 
difeafes  arifing  from  that  caufe  ; he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  fhew  the  effects  of  pregnancy,  and 
the  difeafes  in  confequence,  with  the  proper 
treatment.  Many  of  the  fubjeCts  of  this  part 
require  to  be  illuftrated  by  preparations,  a 
complete  collection  of  which  has  been  pro- 
cured by  the  prefent  profeflbr,  with  much 
trouble  and  at  a great  expence. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  courfe,  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  variety  of  labours  is  de- 
tailed ; in  this  part  of  his  courfe  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton is  particularly  eminent ; for,  without  dif* 
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gufting  his  pupils  with  tedious  minutenefs,  he 
defcribes,  mod:  accurately,  the  treatment  of 
every  general  cafe  which  can  poflibly  happen. 

His  obfervations  are  illuftrated  by  cafts  in 
plafter  of  Paris,  and  by  demonfirations  on  ma- 
chinery, imitating  women  and  children.  Thefe 
demonftrations  are  given  at  extra  hours,  by 
which  the  intention  of  them  is  completely 
fulfilled ; and  they  are  net  hurried  over  at  the 
ordinary  time  allotted  for  the  ledture,  as  i$ 
done  by  moll;  teachers. 

The  treatment  of  women  in  child- bed, 
forms  the  third  part  of  the  courfe  : it  is  a 
very  important  fubjedt,  and,  notwithftanding 
the  many  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  is 
not  yet  fully  explained.  The  profeffor  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  part,  and  gives 
a very  extenfive  view  of  it. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  this  valuable  courfe, 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  difeafes,  inci- 
dent to  children  in  early  infancy,  are  pointed 
out, 

Although  thefe  have  lately  attracted  much 
attention,  many  of  them  are  ftill  involved 
in  obfeurity#  and  that  pradtice*  which  is 

founded 
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founded  on  philofophical  principles,  now  fo 
univerfally  adopted  in  the  disorders  of  grown 
people,  has  not  hitherto  been  extended  to  the 
complaints  of  children. 

The  profeffor  has,  for  many  years,  endea- 
voured to  point  out  a rational  practice  in  the 
different  difeafes  incident  to  infancy. 

Dr.  Hamilton  concludes  his  courfe  with 
the  hiffory  of  midwifery  ; he  divides  this 
into  two  parts ; in  the  firff,  he  defcribes  the 
progrefs  of  midwifery  ; and,  in  the  fecond,  he 
exhibits  a critical  view  of  the  different  works 
which  have  been  published  on  that  art. 

The  practice  of  midwifery  is  acquired  in  the 
lying-in  ward  of  the  Royal  Infirmary;  but,  as 
it  is  on  a very  fmall  fcale  (containing  only  fix 
patients  at  a time)  Dr.  Hamilton  engages  to 
furnifh  his  pupils  with  private  deliveries , if 
they  are  very  anxious  to  fee  much  practice. 

It  muff  appear  aftonifhing  that,  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  is  no  public  lying-in  hofpital. 
Whether  is  this  occafioned  by  the  fault  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  of  the  medical  practitioners  ? it 
is  a great  reproach  on  the  latter,  at  leaft  *. 

Dr. 

* Since  this  work  was  put  to  prefs,  the  author  underftands 
that  propofals  for  a lying-in  hofpital,  on  an  extenfive  fcale, 

have 
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Dr.  Hamilton  has  been  affifted,  for  above 
three  years,  by  his  fon,  whofe  education  has 
been  regulated  with  the  foie  defign  of  render- 
ing him  capable  of  that  important  talk. 

The  courfe  of  ledtures,  given  by  the  profef- 
for  and  his  affiftant,  calculated  to  exhibit  a 
complete  fcientific  view  of  the  difeafes  of  wo- 
men and  children,  fhould  be  attended  by  every 
medical  ftudent,  whatever  his  future  profpedts 
may  be ; for,  without  a knowledge  of  thefe 
fubjedts,  no  practitioner  of  medicine  can  expedt 
to  fucceed  in  bufmefs. 

Method  of  Jiudying  Midwifery. 

DR.  Hamilton’s  courfe  is  condudted  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  gentlemen  are  gradually 
inftrudted  in  the  principles  of  the  art;  and, 
therefore,  no  book,  as  an  affiftant,  except  the 
profeffors  “ Outlines  of  Midwifery,”  fhould 
be  ufed,  for  the  firft  courfe.  The  ftudent, 

i 

however,  ought  to  mark  down,  every  day,  the 
principal  obfervations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  ledture. 

have  been  publifhed,  by  the  profeflor  of  midwifery;  and  have 
been  received  with  fo  much  approbation,  that  the  inftitution 
will  be  eftablifhed,  it  is  thought,  in  a Ihort  time. 


In 
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In  the  fecond  courfe,  Folder's  Mich.vi fc'ty* 
Denman’s  Introduction,  White’s  Treatife  orl 
the  Management  of  Pregnant  and  Lying-in 
Women,  and  Underwood  on  the  Difeafes  of 
Children,  may  be  occasionally confulted  ; and, 
in  the  third  courfe,  the  Student  may  perufe 
Baudeloque’s  Midwifery  with  advantage. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  accuStomed  to  mention, 
as  he  proceeds,  the  principal  authors  on  the 
various  Subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
judge  properly,  and  in  which  they  are  mis- 
taken ; this  method  is  productive  of  impor- 
tant advantages  to  his  pupils,  and  Should  cer- 
tainly be  more  unwerfally  adopted  by  lecturers 
than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Dr.  Hamilton  gives  three  courfes  of  lec- 
tures in  the  year  ; the  firSt  is  begun  at  the 
end  of  OCtober,  the  fecond  at  the  beginningof 
February,  and  the  third  in  the  firSt  week  of 
May.  The  fees  are  three  guineas,  for  the  firSt ; 
two  guineas,  for  the  fecond  ; and  one  guinea, 
for  the  third  courie ; after  which  the  gentle- 
men are  entitled  to  attend  gratis.  The  fee 
for  the  lying-in  ward  is  eleven  Shillings  and 
Six-pence  each  courfe. 
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Dr.  Hamilton  alfo  takes  private  pupils 
(named  annual  pupils ) who,  befides  attending 
the  ledtures,  and  lying-in  ward,  are  fentto  vifit 
patients  in  private  practice. 

As  midwives  arealmoft  exclufively  emplqy- 
ed  in  low  life , in  Edinburgh  ; and  as  many  of 
them  are  very  ignorant ; difficult  cafes  occur 
in  a great  proportion  ; Dr.  Hamilton’s  pupils 
are  entrufted  with  the  charge  of  thefe  cafes ; 
they  deliver  under  the  direction  of  the  dodtor 
or  his  fon,  and  hence  acquire  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  practice.  They  have  alfo 
opportunities  of  attending  puerperal  com- 
plaints and  chronic  difeafes  of  women  and 
children. 

The  advantage  of  being  an  annual  pupil  is> 
therefore,  very  great ; but  it  unfortunately  can 
be  extended  to  few,  for  Dr.  Hamilton  reftridts 
the  number.  The  fee  paid  by  annual  pupils  is 
ten  guineas. 

PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE. 

ALL  the  claffes  already  enumerated  (except 

midwifery)  may  be  corffidered  to  be  fubfervi- 

ent  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  is  the 

important  objedt  of  medical  ftudents, 

8 Hr. 
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Df.  Gregory,  whofe  abilities  are  fo  well 
known,  facceeded  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen 
in  this  charge.  As  he  has  not  yet  made  out  a 
pe’-fedl  plan  of  ledtures,  very  little  can  be  faid 
refpedting  his  courfe.  In  his  public  difcourfe, 
when  he  firft  appeared  in  his  pr'efent  chair,  he 
mentioned  that  he  meant  to  lecture  according 
to  the  order  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology ; laft 
year  he  only  finifhed  the  firft  order  of  that 
work,  and  this  feafon,  we  learn,  he  began 
where  he  left  oft*. 

i 1 

Although,  perhaps*  it  would  be  better  for 
the  general  run  of  ftudents,  that  a complete 
* view  of  the  pradtice  of  medicine  fhould  be  ex- 
hibited in  every  courfe ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  explanation  of  the  general  principles 
of  every  difeafe  fhould  be  comprehended  with- 
in one  courfe ; yet,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  gen- 
tlemen to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  a .Jingle  fenfon , the  plan 
which  Dr.  Gregory  has  adopted  is,  probably, 
the  moft  eligible  one. 

By  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  give  a much 
more  accurate  defcription  of  the  feveral  difeafes 
than  could  otherwife  be  done  j and  gentlemen, 

F atteiiding 
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attending  two  fucceffive  courfes,  are  not  difi- 
gufted  with  a repetition  of  the  fame  fubje&g. 

Method  of  jiudying  the  Practice  of  Phyfc . 

IT  may  appear  unneceffary  to  remark,  that 
no  ffudentis  qualified  to  reap  benefit  from  the 
ledures  on  the  pradice  of  phyfic  until  he  has 
acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  anatomy,  phyfiology,  pathology,  ma- 
teria medica,  and  pharmacy. 

Dr.  Cullen's  Nofology  and  Firfl  Lines,  and 
Macbride’s  works  ought,  perhaps,  alone  to 
be  perufed,  during  the  attendance  on  Dr.  Gre- 
gory’s ledures. 

With  the  affiftance  of  thefe  books,  every 
iludent  will  be  enabled  to  form  a general  idea 
of  the  nature,  fymptoms,  and  cure  of  the 
principal  difeafes  of  which  the  profefibr 
treats. 

The  principles  of  the  pradice  of  phyfic  are 
with  difficulty  acquired  for,  from  the  parti- 
cular ftrudure  of  the  human  body,  the  effeds 
of  the  fame  difeafe  mull  be  different  in  different 
perfons ; hence  it  often  requires  much  dis- 
cernment to  diftinguifh  the  nature  of  com- 
plaints, 
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plaints,  and  to  determine  the  mode  of 
practice. 

The  foundation  of  this  power  may  be  laid 
by  a careful  attention  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  authors  already  referred  to,  and  of  Dr. 
Gregory ; but  much  will  depend  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  attention  is  direfled.  The 
great  objedt  which  fhould  be  aimed  at,  in 
courfes  of  ledtures  on  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
ought  to  be  to  explain  the  nature  of  every  ge- 
neral difeafe  j for  particular  complaints  are  fo 
infinitely  varied,  that  they  could  not  be  dif- 
cribed  within  the  fpace  allotted  for  feveral 
courfes. 

The  fludent  ought  therefore  to  confine  his 
views,  when  attending  Dr.  Gregory,  to  thofe 
great  outlines  which  mark  the  various  difeafesa 
but  which  are  feldom  found,  accurately 
iketched  in  any  particular  cafe. 

The  fy mptoms,  probable  nature,  and  mode 
of  cure  of  the  feveral  difeafes,  as  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  fhould  be  compared  with  the 
fame  fubjedts  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Firfl  Lines,  and 
Dr.  Macbride’s  works  : the  circumftances  in 
which  they  all  agree  ought  to  be  carefully 
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marked  -y  and,  where  they  differ  the  arguments 
on  all  tides  fhouldbe  maturely  confidered,  and 
where  they  regard  pradlical  fubjedts  the  quef- 
tion  at  iffue  may  be  determined  by  obfervations 
on  the  cafes  of  patients  in  the  inffrmary. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES. 

TW O wards  in  the  infirmary  are  appropri- 
ated for  receiving  male  and  female  patients, 
whofe  treatment  is  under  the  care  of  two  of 
the  medical  profeffors : every  winter  dodtors 
Home,  Gregory,  Rutherford  and  Duncan  take 
charge  alternately. 

The  cafes  of  thefe  patients  are  regularly  re- 
giftered  ; a report  of  their  fituation,  of  the  ef- 
fedts  of  the  remedies  prefcribed,  &c.  is  given 
every  day  at  twelve  o’clock ; and  in  order  that 
the  purpofe  of  the  inflitution  fhould  be  fully 
accomplifhed,  the  profeffors  are  allowed  to 
choofe  their  patients  from  amongall  thofe  who 
are  admitted  into  the  infirmary. 

The  two  profeffors  who  have  the  care  of 

the  clinical  wards,  divide  the  labour  between 

them,  each  taking  charge  for  three  months  ; 

by  this  means  a variety  of  opportunity  of  prac-« 

lice  is  afforded  to  the  pupils. 

r ' Each 
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Each  profefTor  during  the  time  of  his 
charge,  ledtures  on  the  cafes  of  his  patients 
every  Tuefday  and  Friday  evening,  at  5 o’clock; 
the  cafes  are  thus  explained,  and  the  reafons 
for  the  various  remedies  which  have  been 
employed  clearly  pointed  out. 

Dr,  Home,  in  the  Introdudtion  to  his 
Clinical  Experiments,  Hiftories,  and  Dif- 
fedtions,  deferihes,  in  an  accurate  manner, 
the  important  advantages  which  refult  from 
the  inilitution  of  the  chemical  ledtures : the 
reader,  is  therefore,  referred  to  this  work. 

Method  of  attending  -with  advantage  the  Cli~ 
nical  Ledtures , 

THE  cafe  of  every  patient  fhould  be  clear- 
ly deferibed,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  de- 
rive proper  benefit  from  their  attendance  on 
the  clinical  ledtures.  The  profefTor  gene- 
rally makes  choice  of  a gentleman  to  officiate 
as  clerk;  the  duty  of  that  gentleman  is  to 
regifter  the  cafes , and  make  evening  reports 
on  the  fituation  of  thofe  patients  whofe  di- 
lates are  dangerous. 

But 
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But  the  hiflories  and  reports  drawn  out  by 
the  clerk  fhould  never  be  implicitly  depended 
on ; for,  from  the  variety  of  circumftances  to 
which  he  muft  neceffarily  attend,  fome  errors 
will  unavoidably  efcape  him,  It  may  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  if  a lfudent  contents  himfelf 
with  copying  the  cafe  of  every  patient,  he  can 
never  have  any  idea  of  the  difeafe,  for  there 
are  many  fymptoms  of  which,  though  they 
clearly  mark  the  fituation  of  a patient,  no  idea 
can  be  conveyed  by  language. 

Every  ftudent,  therefore,  who  attends  the 
clinical  ledtures,  fhould  examine  the  ftate  of 
the  patients,  at  hours  different  from  thofe  ap- 
pointed for  the  profeffor’s  vifits,  fuch  as 
morning  and  evening.  If  the  difeafe  is  of 
fuch  nature  that  queflions  cannot  be  put  to 
the  perfons  themfelves,  the  neceffary  inform- 
ation may  be  obtained  from  the  nurfe. 

In  writing  medical  cafes,  the  age  and  habit 
pf  the  patients,  their  fituation  in  life,  the  ap- 
parent exciting  caufe  of  the  complaint,  and  the 
principal  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  fhould  be 
carefully  marked : if  thefe  are  not  fufficiently 
diftindt  in  the  regifter  of  the  clinical  ward, 

an 
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an  induflrious  ftudent  may  very  eafily  remedy 
the  defeCt. 

The  great  objects  in  the  lectures  on  the 
different  cafes  ought  to  be  to  illuftrate  the 
practice,  to  point  out  thofe  circumftances 
which  always  attend  fimilar  complaints,  to 
explain  thofe  fymptoms  which  fhould  be  con- 
lidered  as  arifing  from,  peculiarity  of  conftitu- 
tion  or  of  fituation  in  life,  and  to  elucidate 
the  effects  of  different  remedies. 

The  ffudent  fhould,  therefore,  make  him- 
felf  matter  of  the  principles  of  the  different 
difeafes,  which  form  the  fubjeCts  of  the  lec- 
tures before  he  enters  the  clafs,  and  fhould 
accuttom  himfelf  to  reflect  on  the  cafes  of  the 
patients,  and  compare  the  treatment  with  that 
generally  recommended. 

He  will  in  this  manner  be  prepared  to  un- 
derftand  and  retain  the  remarks  of  the  profef- 
for,  and  be  enabled  to  profit  by  them  in  his 
future  practice.  He  fhould  write  down  at  his 
leifure  hours,  the  chief  obfervations  on  each 
cafe  with  his  own  reflections,  by  which  he 
will  poffefs  a valuable  collection  of  faCts;  and 
to  thefe  he  may  often  afterwards  have  recourfe 
with  great  advantage. 

From 
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From  the  view  of  the  clinical  ledures  thus 
exhibited,  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  are 
calculated  for  advanced  ftuderits  only. 

PRIVATE  TEACHERS. 

\ 

FROM  the  time  that  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh became  eminent  as  a medical  fchool, 
private  teachers  on  different  fubjedts  have  ap- 
peared. Some  of  thefe  by  their  abilities  have 
been  admitted  into  the  college,  while  others 
having  found  the  talk  laborious  and  unprofit- 
able, have  entirely  relinquifhed  it. 

In  confequence  of  private  teachers,  the  pro- 
feffors  are  frimulated  to  perform  their  duty  with 
vigour,  and  are  prevented  from  becoming  inat- 
tentive. 

This  advantage,  however,  is  more  thaii 
counterballanced  by  the  bad  effedts  which 
have  originated  from  the  ledtures  of  feveral 
private  teachers  ; it  is,  therefore,  neceffary  in 
a work  of  this  kind,  impartially  to  explain  the 
view  in  which  thefe  gentlemen  ought  to  be 
regarded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ignorant 
from  taking  fleps  which  they  may  afterwards 
repent  feverely  when  too  late. 
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As  the  profefTors  in  the  univerfity  have  no 
[diaries,  but  muft  depend  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions for  any  emoluments  which  may  arife 
from  their  fituation,  it  is  evident  that  no  gen- 
glemen  except  thofe  who  poffefs  abilities  equal 
to  the  important  duties  of  fuch  a charge,  will 
endeavour  to  become  a member  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  while  the  patrons  of  the  college  would 
very  properly  rejedt  them,  if  fuch  fhould 
offer.  The  ledtures  of  the  profefTors,  there- 
fore, muft  be  at  leaji  equal  to  thofe  of  any 
private  teacher. 

The  medical  profefTors  of  Edinburgh  hav- 
ing more  extenfive  pradtice  than  any  other 
phyficians,  have  an  opportunity  of  fecuring  a 
very  great  variety  of  cafes,  to  which  private 
teachers  can  have  no  accefs.  A gentleman 
would  have  much  occafion  to  regret  the  hav- 
ing faved  a few  guineas  ( to  be  fpent  perhaps 
in  an  imp?~oper  manner)  by  having  attended 
private  teachers  inftead  of  the  regular  profeffor, 
if  a cafe  fhould  occur  to  him,  of  which  he  had 
heard  no  explanation,  but  with  which  a neigh- 
bouring pradtioner  fhould  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted from  having  purfued  an  oppofite  line 
of  conduct. 
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In  a political  view,  no  private  teacher  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  the  profeffor,  for  as  the 
world  is  apt  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  medi- 
cal men  by  the  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  which  they  have  pofleffed,  the 
gentleman  who  has  attended  eminent  teachers , 
will  always  be  preferred  by  the  judicious  part 
of  mankind. 

The  perfon  who,  feduced  by  any  temperary 
pie  afar  c,  attends  a private  ledlure  to  fave  a 
guinea  or  two,  certainly  deferves  the  many 
mortifications  and  difappointments  which  he 
may  afterwards  encounter  from  that  caufe. 

Private  teachers,  however,  fhould  not  be 
entirely  difeharged  * moderate  merit  and  abili- 
ties, by  being  properly  fupported,  may  gra- 
dually become  eminent.  But  as  private  lec- 
turers have  not  the  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  nor  the  means  for  conveying 
inftrudtion  which  the  profeffors  enjoy,  they 
fhould  be  attended  only  as  extra  courfes . By 
this  means,  at  a fmall  additional  expence, 
different  opinions  may  be  compared,  while 
the  errors  which  originate  from  fuperficial 
views  of  practice  will  be  avoided  by  the 
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pupils  having  heard  the  regular  profefTor  on 
the  fame  fubjedt. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  no  private  ledtures  on 
Botany  have  ever  been  propofed.  A garden 
might  be  hired  for  a fmall  fum,  and  there  is 
certainly  an  excellent  held  for  a man  of  abili- 
ties. 

If  the  phyhology,  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  medical  properties  of  plants, 
were  defcribed  in  an  accurate  manner ; and 
the  terms  of  botany  and  principles  of  claflih- 
cation  explained  in  a fyllabus,  or  at  extra 
hours,  initead  of  being  made  to  form  a part  of 
the  courfe,  a valuable  addition  to  the  medical 
inftitutions  at  Edinburgh  would  be  eftablifhed. 

Medical  ftudents  would  thus  underhand  a 
part  of  natural  hiftory  with  which,  by  the  pre- 
J'ent  mode  of  teaching  it,  not  above  one  in  a 
hundred  who  attend  the  univerfity,  is  ac- 
quainted. 

Clinical  lectures  on  furgery  are  given  by  Mr. 
Rulfell  , one  of  thefurgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
Although  thefe  are  given  by  a private  theacher, 
they  ought  to  be  conhdered  merely  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  medical  ledtures  of  the  univer- 
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fity,  for  they  interfere  with  no  clafs  in  the 
college,  they  form  a very  proper  and  necef. 
fary  addition  to  the  ledtures  on  other  branches 
of  medicine ; and  they  are  read  by  one  gentle- 
man, whofe  abilities,  information,  and  in- 
duftry,  render  him  worthy  of  a feat  mthe  uni- 
verfity. 

The  objedt  of  thefe  ledtures  is  to  illuftrate 
the  pradtice  of  furgery,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  clinical  ledtures,  delivered  by  the  profef- 
fors,  elucidate  the  pradtice  of  phyfic. 

Mr.  Rulfell  feledts  thofe  cafes  for  difeuffion 
which  appear  the  moft  remarkable : he  ex- 
plains the  general  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  variety  of  appearance  which  it 
affumes  in  different  cafes.  When  an  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  the  infirmary,  Mr. 
Ruffell  points  out  the  reafons  which  render 
fuch  expedients  neceffary,  and  the  various 
propofals  which  may  have  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  performing  it,  together  with  the 
circumftances,  which  had  induced  the  furgeon 
to  adopt  the  particular  manner  which  had 
been  purfued  in  the  cafe  alluded  to. 

This  courfe  is  fo  valuable,  that  every  one 

who  intends  to  pradtice  furgery,  ought  to  at- 
tend 
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tend  it:  perhaps  even  the  medical  ftudents 
would  alfo  reap  advantages  from  it. 

INFIRMARY. 

THE  infirmary  of  Edinburgh  is  much  fu- 
perior  to  any  fimilar  institution  in  Britain, 
for  the  purpofe  of  medical  education. 

The  cafes  of  the  patients  are  all  regularly 
regiftered,  and  an  account  of  their  Situation  is 
daily  given  by  the  attending  phyiicians. 

Two  ordinary  and  an  afliftant  phyfician 
have  the  charge  of  the  medical  patients  ; and 
the  members  of  the  royal  college  of  lurgeons 
take  each  in  rotation  the  management  of  the 
chirurgical  patients  for  the  fpace  of  two 
months  at  a time. 

The  ordinary  manner  which  gentlemen  pur- 
fue  in  attending  the  infirmary,  inftead  of 
fulfilling  the  purpofe  intended,  is  calculated 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  much  error. 

When  young  men  follow  the  ph)  ficians  in 
their  vifits,  and  hear  them  afk  queftions  of 
the  patients  or  nurfes,  and  prefcribe  remedies, 
if  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
of  feveral  difeafes  which  they  thus  fee  treated, 

they 
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they  can  certainly  derive  little  profit  from  their 
labour.  Students  fhould  not,  therefore,  at- 
tend to  the  medical  cafes,  until  they  have  ac- 
quired the  general  principles  of  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

They  fhould,  until  then,  content  them- 
felves  with  a careful  attendance  on  the  chi- 
rurgical  patients,  for  which  they  may  eafily  be- 
come qualified  by  the  perufal  of  Mr.  B.  Beli’s 
works  on  Ulcers  and  Surgery.  It  ought  to  be 
regretted,  that  no  other  modern  fyjlem  of  fur- 
gery  has  been  publifhed  ; for  the  great  quantity 
of  extraneous  matter  contained  in  that  work, 
renders  it  much  lefs  valuable  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  been.  Mr.  Bell’s  obfervations 
could  be  eafily  comprehended  within  two  or- 
dinary Jized  volumes,  and  might  certainly  be 
given  to  the  public  in  a better  drefs. 

The  cafes  in  the  chirurgical  ward  are  not 
regiftered  with  the  fame  accuracy  as  thofe  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  phyfician,  for  the  greateft 
number  of  furgeons  make  no  daily  reports, 
but  leave  the  progreffive  ffate  of  the  different 
difeafes  to  be  defcribed  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  clerk.  This  great  abufe  fhould  be 
corredled  by  the  managers  of  the  infirmary. 

9 A fludent 
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A dudent  ought  to  mark  down  regularly, 
every  day,  the  dtuation  of  each  patient,  by 
which  means  he  will  underftand  all  the  cafes, 
and  become  intruded  in  the  events. 

Although  many  dudents  mean  to  dedicate 
themfelves  entirely  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
they  diould  all  attend  the  chirurgical  ward 
for  one  feafon,  becaufe  every  phydcian  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  general  principles 
of  furgery. 

Thofe  who  mean  to  practice  furgery  fhould 
endeavour  to  become  drejfcrs , (a  certain  num- 
ber are  appointed  at  Martinmas  and  Whit-fun- 
day)  which  will  enable  them  to  drefs  wounds, 
&c.  with  neatnefs  and  dexterity. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

IN  the  year  1737,  a few  gentlemen  met 
once  or  twice  a week,  to  confider  the  opi- 
nions of  the  profedors,  and  by  fpeaking  Latin 
on  medical  fubje&s  to  prepare  themfelves  for 
the  degree  of  dodtor  of  medicine. 

The  members  of  this  private  fociety  gra- 
dually became  numerous  j a regular  inftitu- 
tion  was  formed,  and  in  the'  year  1778,  a 
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royal  charter  for  incorporating  members  was 
procured.  In  the  year  1776,  the  fociety  be- 
gan to  hold  their  meetings  in  a new  hall 
eredted  for  that  purpofe,  where  proper  apart- 
ments are  fitted  up  for  their  library,  public 
and  private  meetings,  &c. 

Since  the  eftablilhment  of  the  medical  fo- 

1 

ciety,  many  fimilar  inftitutions  have  been 
founded,  and  at  prefent  the  following  hold 
regular  meetings  during  the  winter : viz. 
the  Royal  Phyfical,  the  Chirurgo-Phyfical, 
the  American  Medical,  the  Hibernian  Phyfi- 
cal, the  Chirurgo-Obftetrical,  and  the  Natu- 
ral Hiftory  Society. 

In  a work  of  this  kind  it  is  impofiible  to 
give  an  account  of  each  of  thefe,  but  as  they 
are  all  nearly  fimilar  to  the  original  one  from 
which  they  are  derived,  a fhort  view  of  the 
medical ficiety  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  others. 

The  medical  fociety  is  governed  by  four 
prefidents  who  are  chofen  annually,  the  cafh 
accounts  are  kept  by  a treafurer,  and  the 
books  and  regifters  by  a fecretary. 

It  confifts  of  honorary,  correfponding,  ex- 
traordinary, and  ordinary  members. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  eminent  medical  pradioners  wliofe 
reputation  entitles  them  to  fo  diftinguifhed  an 
honour  may  be  elected  honorary  members  : 
they  are  chofen  by  ballot,  after  having  beeit 
propofed  at  a previous  meeting,  are  allowed 
to  attend  the  public  meetings  of  the  fociety* 
and  to  take  a (hare  in  the  debates. 

The  correfponding  members  are  chofen  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  enjoy  al mod:  the  fame 
privileges  ; they  con  lift  of  thofe  medical  prac- 
tioners  who,  although  poffeffed  of  great  abi- 
lities, have  not  yet  become  celebrated  by  any 
particular  publication. 

The  extraordinary  members  are  entitled  to 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  fociety,  and 
to  vote  at  elections  ; they  are  not  obliged  to 
furnifh  differtations,  nor  are  they  fubjedted  to 
penalties  for  non-attendance.  Every  gentle- 
man becomes,  ex  officio , an  extraordinary,  after 
having  been  for  a certain  time  an  ordinary 
member,  and  after  having  written  differta- 
tations  on  fubjedts  propofed  by  the  fociety. 

The  ordinary  members  are  eledted  by  ballot; 
candidates  are  required  to  petition  for  admif- 
fion,  and  to  atteft  that  they  are  qualified  for  a 
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feat  in  the  fociety,  by  having  attended  a fchool 
of  medicine  for  more  than  fix  months.  Their 
petition  is  hung  up  in  the  library  for  a week, 
after  which  they  are  admitted  or  reje&ed  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  the  ballot.  No  gentle- 
man can  petition  (if  rejected)  above  three 
times  during  the  feafon. 

On  admiffion,  the  ordinary  members  fign 
an  obligation  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  library,  of  the  fociety.  They  pay 
the  fum  of  five  guineas  to  the  prelident  or 
treafurer,  and  are  afterwards  obliged  to  attend 
all  the  ordinary  meetings,  &c,  under  certain 
penalties. 

Four  members,  and  one  prelident  in  rota- 
tion, have  it  in  their  power,  each  to  appoint  a 
viiitor  for  the  enfuing  meeting. 

The  fociety  meets  at  iix  o’clock  every  Sa- 
turday evening  during  the  winter ; the  firffc 
hour  is  dedicated  to  private  bufinefs,  fuch  as 
regulations  refpe&ing  the  funds,  books,  &c.  of 
the  fociety  j after  this,  the  public  bufinefs  is 
commenced,  to  which  alone  vifitors  are  ad- 
mitted. 

At  every  public  meeting,  a difiertation  in 
Englilh  on  a medical  cafe,  another  on  a me- 
c dical 
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dical  or  philofophical  queftion,  and  a com- 
mentary in  Latin , on  an  aphorifm  of  Hippo- 
crates, are  read  by  different  gentlemen.  The 
cafe  is  firft  read  by  the  author,  and  then  again 
by  the  prefident,  in  order  that  gentlemen  (for 
vifitors  are  allowed  a (hare  in  the  debates)  may' 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  obfervations 
on  it,  which  the  author  or  any  other  member 
is  expected  to  anfwer. 

After  the  cafe  is  fully  difcuifed,  the  quef- 
tion is  read  and  debated  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  laftly,  the  commentary  on  the  aphorifm 
is  read,  and  the  obfervations  on  it  delivered  in 
the  Latm  language. 

All  thefe  differtations  are  generally  written 
in  an  elegant  manner,  many  of  them  contain 
much  original  information,  and  although  they 
are  commonly  the  firft  frViits  of  medical  fludy, 
they  would  not  difcredit  old  proficients. 

The  fubjedts  of  thefe  effays  are  fettled  the 
feafon  before  they  are  required  to  be  laid  before 
the  fociety,  by  which  means  time  for  fur- 
n idling  them  with  care  is  allowed.  On  a cer- 
tain day,  all  the  ordinary  members  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  prefident  in  writing,  a medical 
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cafe,  a queflion  on  a medical  or  philofophical 
fubjeft,  and  an  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates  3 thefe 
are  referred  to  a committee  who  choofe  thirty - 
Jix  of  each  as  fubjects  for  differtation  the  fol- 
lowing feafon  : the  gentlemen  whofe  duty  it 
is  to  furnifh  effays  draw  lots  for  thefe. 

In  this  manner  proper  fubje&s  are  regu- 
larly fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  But  as  the  genius  of  many  might  be 
cramped  by  being  obliged  to  write  on  matters 
not  congenial  to  the  mind,  authors  are  allow- 
ed to  petition  the  committee  for  liberty  to 
write  on  any  fubjedts  they  wiih  3 and  their  re-r 
quell,  if  reafonable,  is  always  complied  with. 

The  ordinary  members  pay  every  year,  while 
they  refide  in  Edinburgh,  a certain  fum  for  the 
fupport  of  the  library,  until  they  become  ex- 
traordinary, provided  they  do  not  contribute 
(exclufive  of  fines)  above  fix  guineas  and  a 
half,  including  their  admiflion  money,  which 
is  the  fum  they  muff  pay  before  they  are  con-r 
ilituted  extra  ordinary  members. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  fociety  is  very 
valuable  and  expen  live  3 the  members  are  al- 
lowed the  ufe  of  a certain  number  of  books  at 

a time, 
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a time,  but  are  not  permitted  to  keep  any 
finale  book  above  two  weeks  if  it  is  wanted 

O 

by  another  gentleman.  All  the  books  are  col- 
lected twice  a year,  and  fubmitted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  a committee,  by  which  regulation 
few  books  are  loft. 

Such  are  the  great  outlines  of  this  valuable 
inftitution  ; by  attending  it,  gentlemen  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  knowledge 
on  medical  fubjedts,  they  have  liberty  to  can- 
vafs  freely  every  medical  opinion,  and  the  de- 
bates are  generally  inftrudtive  and  interefting. 

Every  member  ought  to  adopt  the  famous 
adage,  “ Nullius  addidtus  jurare  in  verba  ma- 
giilri,”  for  the  great  object  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  medical  fociety,  was  to  difcufs 
without  reflraint  the  opinions  of  -eminent 
teachers  and  authors. 

The  other  medical  focieties  in  Edinburgh, 

O 7 

founded  on  the  fame  principles,  are  productive 
of  nearly  fimilar  advantages  ; the  medical  fo- 
piety  is  fuperior  to  them  all,  in  being  the  moil 
pncient,  the  bejl  known  abroady  and  in  pof- 
fe fling  the  mold  valuable  library. 
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PLANS  of  STUDY 

ACCOMMODA1  ED  to  the  different 
claffes  of  medical  ftudents  who  attend  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh. 

The  medical  ftudents  who  refort  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  divided  into 
two  claffes,  for  each  of  which  a different  plan 
of  Jludy  will  be  neceffary. 

The  firft  clafs  confifts  of  thofe  who  have 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  healing-art,  and 
the  fecond  comprehends  thofe  who  have  al- 
ready made  fome  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of 
medicine. 

The  firft  clafs  may  be  fubdivided  into  three 
orders.  I.  Students  who  intend  to  complete 
their  education  at  London  or  Paris.  2.  Thofe 
who  mean  to  take  the  degree  of  do 51  or  of  me- 
dicine at  Edinburgh.  3.  ‘thofe  who  wifh  to 
practice  as  furgeons  or  apothecaries  immediately 
after  leaving  the  college. 

The  fecond  clafs  may  be  fubdivided  into 
fimilar  orders,  viz.  1.  Lhofe  who  wifi  to  per - 
feft  them} elves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  phyfic  and  'forgery,  after  having  ferved  a re- 
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gular  apprenticejhip  to  a furgeon  or  Apothecary. 

2.  Thofe  who  having  already  Jludied  at  another 
univerfty , propofe  to  graduate  at  Edinburgh. 

3.  ThoJ'e  who  having  obtained  the  degree  of 
doff  or  of  medicine  at  another  univerfty , attend 
the  college  of  Edinburgh  for  the  pnrpofe  of  ac- 
quiring the  opinions  of  the  feveral  profejfors  on 
the  different  medical fubjeffs. 

The  following  tables  calculated  for  all 
thefe  orders  of  fludents,  explained  by  the  few 
obfervations  fubjoined  to  each,  are  offered 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine on  rational  principles. 

. * ' ,s  T 

CLASS  I.  TABLET 

PLAN  of  Study  for  thofe  who  intend  to 

complete  their  Education  at  London  or 
Paris. 

Firfl  Year. 


Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Institutions  of  Medicine. 
Infirmary. 


Second 
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Second  Year,, 

Clinical  Lectures, 

Infirmary. 

Midwifery. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

Obfervation  on  Table  I. 

ONE  courfe  of  Dn  Monro’s  ledures  with 
the  afliftance  of  Mr.  Fyfe’s  demonftrations, 
will  be  fufficient  for  thofe  who  have  only- 
two  years  to  refide  in  Edinburgh,  and  who 
intend  to  finifh  their  fiudies  at  London  or 
Paris.  They  will  fludy  minute  anatomy  better 
in  any  of  thefe  places,  and  a general  view,  fo 
as  to  enable  them  to  underhand  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  is  alone  neceflary  for 
them  while  in  Edinburgh. 

Much  attention,  however,  fhould  be  paid 
to  Dr.  Monro’s  valuable  phyfiological  and 
pathological  refearches  • perhaps  gentlemen 
will  find  it  their  interefi:  to  attend  his  courfe 
both  years,  in  order  to  acquire  a perfed 
knowledge  of  thefe  fubjeds. 


The 
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The  inftitutions  of  medicine  merit  attention, 
both  for  the  connected  view  of  the  principles 
of  medicine  which  they  exhibit,  and  for  the 
obfervations  on  medical  jurifprudence,  which 
are  delivered  in  no  other  clafs. 

Chemiftry,  as  a highly  ornamental  accom- 
plifhment,  ought  to  be  ftudied  by  every  gen- 
tleman. 

After  the  firft  year,  the  ftudents  compre- 
hended under  this  order  fhould  attend  mid- 
wifery j becaufe  a much  more  fcientific  courfe 
is  given  by  Dr.  Hamilton  than  by  any  teacher 
in  any  other  medical  fchool.  2 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  efTentially  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftrating  the 
clinical  ledtures,  which  ought  never  to  be 
negledted. 

CLASS  I.  TABLE  II. 

PLAN  of  Study,  for  thofe  who  mean  to 
take  the  Degree  of  Dodtor  of  Medicine  at 
Edinburgh. 

Firft  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Institutions  of  Medicine. 

I 
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Infirmary. 

Materia  Medica. 

Midwifery. 

Second  Year* 

Chemistry* 

Cl  inical  Lectures. 

Infirmary. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

Third  Year. 

Anatomy* 

Botany. 

Midwifery. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
Infirmary. 

Obfervations  on  'Table  II. 

( 

THE  advantage  of  attending  anatomy,  the 
inftitutions  of  medicine,  and  materia  medica, 
may  probably  be  fo  obvious,  that  no  illuftra- 

tion 
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tion  is  required ; but  the  ufe  of  midwifery, 
the  firft  year,  may  not  be  fo  evident. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  treatment  of  every 
fubjedt,  proceeds  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
gentlemen  are  almofl  unacquainted  with  other 
branches  of  medicine ; and,  therefore,  all  the 
ftudents  underftand  him  eafily  ; hence  mid- 
wifery can  be  attended  more  eafily  the  firfb 
year,  than  during  the  fecond,  when  their 
hours  are  occupied  in  the  inveftigation  of  fub- 
jedts  which  require  much  time. 

Befides,  if  any  circumftance  fhauld  occur* 
which  might  render  the  knowledge  of  mid- 
wifery an  interfiling  objedt,  as  gentlemen,  by 
paying  for  three  courfes,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  attend  gratis  as  long  afterwards  as  they 
pleafe,  the  fooner  they  begin,  they  will  reap  the 
greater  benefits. 

The  clafies  recommended  for  the  fecond 
year,  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  too  few;  but 
when  the  time  neceifary  for  ftudying  chemiftry 
properly,  and  for  underftanding  completely  the 
ledtures  on  the  pradtice  of  medicine,  and  on 
the  cafes  of  clinical  patients,  is  confidered,  it 
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will  be  found,  that  an  indujirious  Jludent  will 
in  that  manner  have  every  hour  of  his  time 
conftantly  employed. 

If  the  ftudent  remains  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  fummer,  after  the  firft  year,  he  fhould 
attend  botany  •>  becaufe  it  is  neceftary  for  a 
degree. 

Anatomy  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ftudied  the 
Second,  as  well  as  the  fir  ft  year ; and,  in  the 
third  feafon,  it  is  indifpenfibly  requifite ; for 
the  ftudent,  having  then  acquired  a general 
idea  of  the  whole  fcience  of  medicine,  will  be 
acquainted  with  thofe  circumftances  which 
claim  his  particular  attention,  and  will  con- 
fequently  profit  very  much  by  Dr.  Monro’s 
valuable  courfe. 

The  practice  of  medicine  fhould  be  attend- 
ed two  years  fuccefiively,  otherwife  a com- 
plete view  of  that  interefting  ftudy  cannot  be 
acquired. 

Midwifery  is  recommended  on  the  third 
year,  for  the  fake  of  the  important  observa- 
tions which  Dr.  Hamilton  makes  on  the  dif- 
eafes  of  women  and  children. 
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CLASS  I.  TABLE  III. 

PLAN  of  Study,  for  thofe  who  wifh  to 
pradtife  as  Surgeons  or  Apothecaries,  im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  College. 

Firft  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Infirmary. 

Institutions  of  Medicine. 
Midwifery. 

Second  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Clinical  Lectures. 

Infirmary. 

Materia  Medica. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

Third  Year. 

i 

Anatomy. 

Infirmary. 

Lec- 
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Lectures  on  Surgical  Cases  by 
Mr.  Russel. 

Midwifery. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

Obfervations  on  Table  III. 

ALTHOUGH,  by  a careful  attendance  on 
the  cafes  in  the  infirmary,  every  important 
obfervation  refpedting  the  various  fymptoms 
of  different  difeafes,  &c.  may  be  readily  ac- 
quired, yet  there  are  many  tircutnflances 
which  can  only  be  learned  from  actually 
attending  private  practice ; without  a know- 
ledge of  which,  pradtioners  will  often  appear 
aukward  and  embarrafled. 

Every  gentleman,  therefore,  who  means 
to  enter  on  bufinefs  immediately  after  leaving 
the  college,  ought  to  endeavour  to  vifit  pri- 
vate patients  during  the  lafb  year  of  his  refi- 
dence  in  Edinburgh.  This  may  be  accom- 
plifhed,  by  attending  the  fhop  of  a refpedtable 
furgeon,  or  by  becoming  annual  pupils  to  the 
profeffors  of  midwifery.  If  thepra&ice  of  mid- 
wifery will  form  any  part  of  his  future  occu- 
pations, he  ought  by  no  means  to  lofe  fo 
x favour- 
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favourable  an  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
that  line. 

CLASS  II.  TABLE  I. 

PLAN  of  Study,  for  thofe  who  with  to  per- 
fect themfelves  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Pra&ice  of  Medicine  and  of  Surgery,  after 
having  ferved  an  Apprenticelhip  to  a Sur- 
geon or  Apothecary. 

Fir  ft  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Cases  by 
Mr.  Russel. 

Infimary. 

Midwifery. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

Second  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Clinical  Lectures. 

Infirmary. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
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Should  the  fiudent  be  confined  to  one  year , the 
following  clafies  ought  to  be  attended: 

Anatomy. 

Clinical  Lectures. 

Midwifery. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

* • * • — * • • — » * . • » i 1 

Obfer  vat  ions  on  'Table  I. 

NO  young  man  ought  to  attempt  to  prac- 
tife  as  a furgeon  or  apothecary,  without  hav- 
ing ferved  a regular  apprenticelhip  ; for  there 
are  numberlefs  circumltances  which  mull  ne- 
celfarily  be  obferved,  in  the  room  of  a patient, 
which  cannot  be  explained  in  a ledture,  nor 
defcribed  in  books. 

After  having  been  with  a furgeon  or  apo- 
thecary for  four  or  five  years,  if  the  ftudent  is 
induflrious,  he  will  become  qualified  for  gene- 
ral pradtice,  by  attending  the  medical  dalles 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  for  two  fea- 
fons;  though  every  one  who  wilhes  to  ftudy 
on  a liberal  plan,  ought  to  attend  for  three 
years  : the  table,  however,  is  made  out  for 
thofe  who  can  only  allow  themfelves  two 
feafons. 

It 
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It  may  appear  aftonifhing,  that  neither  ma- 
teria medica  nor  chemiftry  is  included  in  the 
lift  of  clafles  in  this  table  the  former  will  be 
well  enough  underftood  by  every  one  who  has 
ferved  fome  time  in  a (hop,  and  the  latter  is 
to  be  confidered  rather  as  ?n  ornamental  than 
neceflary  ftudy.  Thofe  branches  which  are 
abl'olutely  neceftary  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  lurgery,  fhould  be  firfc  ftudied. 

If  the  gentleman  can  flay  a third  winter, 
he  may  attend  chemiftry,  and  the  inftitutions 
and  the  practice  of  medicine. 

i . 

CLASS  II.  TABLE  II. 

PLAN  of  Study  for  thofe  who,  having  already 
ftudied  at  another  Univerftty,  propofe  to 
graduate  at  Edinburgh. 

Firft  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Infirmary. 

Institutions  of  Medicine. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
Summer.  Botany,  Midwifery. 


Second 
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P 


Second  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Clinical  Lectures. 

Infirmary. 

Materia  Medica. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
Summer,  Midwifery. 

Qbfervations  on  Table  II. 

AFTER  having  ftudied  at  any  other  me- 
dical univerfity,  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
dodtor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  the  claffes  of  that  college 
above  two  years ; but  they  mufc  take  tickets 
from  all  the  profeffors  of  medicine. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  reap  benefit  from 
all  thefe  within  the  fpace  of  two  years,  with- 
out previous  acquaintance  with  the  fubjedt, 
and  even  with  that  advantage,  it  is  not  very 
eafy  to  attend  regularly  to  them  all. 

The  flu  dent  ought,  therefore,  to  confine 
his  attention,  when  at  home,  to  thofe  branches 
of  medicine  which  are  mod;  elfential,  or  in 
which  he  feels  himfelf  not  diffidently  verfed ; 
and  by  attending  the  ledtures  on  the  other 

fubjedts. 
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fubjeds,  what  he  formerly  acquired  will  be 
recalled  to  his  mind. 

CLASS  II.  TABLE  III. 

PLAN  of  Study,  for  thofe  who  having  ob- 
tained the  Degree  of  Dodor  of  Medicine 
at  another  Univerfity,  attend  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring 
the  Opinions  of  the  feveral  Profeifors  on 
the  different  Medical  Subjeds. 

Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Clinical  Lectures. 

Infirmary. 

Midwifery. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

Obfervations  on  Table  III. 

GENTLEMEN  comprehended  under 
this  order  are  advifed  to  attend  Dr.  Monro, 
not  on  account  of  the  anatomical  part  of  his 
courfe,  but  for  fake  of  his  phyfiological  and 
pathological  obfervations. 

K a 
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The  juft  celebrity  of  Dr.  Black  fhould  en- 
gage every  gentleman  to  attend  his  ledtures ; 
although,  perhaps,  thofe  of  foreign  chemifts 
may  be  better  adapted  for  medical  purpofes. 

The  clinical  ledtures,  and  thofe  of  the  pro- 
feftor  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  by  convey- 
ing a proper  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  medical 
practice  of  the  profeffors  of  Edinburgh,  ought 
to  claim  a very  interefting  part  of  every 
ftudent’s  attention. 

Dr.  Hamilton’s  ledlures  are  recommended 
to  gentlemen,  for  whom  this  table  is  intend- 
ed, on  account  of  his  valuable  view  of  the 
difeafes  of  children,  in  which  he  is  probably 
not  equalled  by  any  other  teacher. 


POST- 


POSTCRIP  T. 


AFTER  the  author  had  finished  the  pre- 
ceding work,  he  obferved,  in  an  Edinburgh 
news-paper,  the  following  advertifement  * : 


UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH. 

THE  following  COURSES  of  LECTURES  in  different  Branches  of 
Science  will  be  giveu  during  the  enfuing  Summer,  by  the  refpeiftivc 
Professors. 


to  pten. 

BOTANY — by  Dr.  Rutherford,  May  7. — 8 morning. 

MIDWIFERY— by  Dr.  Hamilton,  May  1.  — 10  morning. 

MATHEMATICS  — by  Prof.  Playfair,  May  7. — 10  morning. 


MORAL  PHII.OSOPHY-by  Prof.  7 . . 

Stewart,  $ Ma7  7— II  forenoon. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES — by  Dr.  Home,  May  7. — 1 afternoon. 

NATURAL  HISTORY— by  Dr.  T r 

' Walker,  f End  of  April  -a  aftern. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY— by  Prof.  ') 

Greenfield  for  Prof.  Robison,  J May  "■  3 afternoon. 


N.  B.  The  above  Courfes  to  continue  till  about  the  firlt  of 
Auguft. 


ANXIOUS  to  promote,  to  the  utmofl  in  his 
power,  the  Rudy  of  medicine,  and  the  proper 

* Thefe  obfervations  were  thought  to  be  fuitable,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  this  little  pamphlet  would  have  been  publilhed  in  the 
fummer.  They  were  not  however  omitted,  as  they  will  apply 
to  the  ujual  fummer  courfes. 


intereft 
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intereft  of  thofe  who  dedicate  themfelves  to 
that  important  p’rofeflion ; the  author  is  in- 
duced to  make  a very  few  additional  obferva- 
tions. 

botany. 

THE  circumftances  which  render  this 
clafs  neceffary,  have  been  already  explained. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES. 

IF  the  attendance  on  the  fummer  courfe  of 
clinical  lectures  is  accepted  by  the  profeifors 
of  medicine,  in  lieu  of  the  winter  courfe ; 
any  ftudent  who  may  not  have  leifure  at  that 
time,  flaould  attend  it.  But,  it  muff  not  be 
concealed,  that  the  winter  courfe  is  far  fuperior 
to  that  given  in  fummer  becaufe  the  ideas 
of  two  people  are  acquired  by  attending  the 
former  j whereas,  the  latter  is  intrufted  to  one 
profeffor  alone. 


MATHE- 
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MATHEMATICS. 

THE  propriety  of  teaching  the  elements  of 
mathematics  in  a public  clais,  may  he  very 
much  doubted.  The  fir  ft  fix  books  of  Eo  lid, 
which  form  the  foundation  of  the  ordinary 
courfes  on  mathematics,  cannot  be  acquired 
by  attending  lectures. 

As  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience  ought  to  form 
a part  of  the  preparatory  acquifitions  of  a me- 
dical ftudent ; if  it  has  been  neglefted,  he 
fhould  certainly  endeavour  to  remedy  the  de- 
feat in  his  education. 

The  bed  means,  however,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  attend  a private  teacher,  who  at 
lefs  expence,  and  in  a fhorter  time,  will  qua- 
lify a young  man  for  underftanding  natural 
philofophy,  better  than  any  public  profefTor 
can  do. 

The  mathematical  clafs  in  fummer,  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  mu  ft  be  perfectly  in- 
conftftent  with  the  views  of  medical  gentle- 
men ; for  it  meets  at  the  fame  hour  with  the 
ledtures  on  midwifery,  which  ought  not 'to 

be 
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be  omitted  by  any  ftudcnt  who  remains  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  fummer. 

MIDWIFERY. 

' * 1 

TFIE  importance  of  this  clafs  has  been 
already  fo  fully  explained,  that  it  is  perhaps 
unnecellary  to  add  any  thing  on  the  fubjedt. 

No  gentleman,  who  purfues  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  ought  to  negledt  this  clafs,  what- 
ever his  future  profpedts  may  be. 

The  extent  of  the  prefent  profefToir’s  lec- 
tures, far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  teacher; 
and  as  his  courfe  comprehends  the  difeafes 
incident  to  women,  in  the  unimpregnated, 
pregnant,  parturient  and  peurperal  ftatc,  and 
alfo  the  complaints  incident  to  children  in 
early  infancy,  it  ihould  be  conhdered  as  one  of 
the  mb  ft  important  medical  claffes. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

DR.  Walker  gives  a valuable  and  inte- 
refting  courfe  of  natural  hiftory,  calculated 
for  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in  general,  and 
of  the  Undents  of  medicine  in  particular. 

1 Hisj 
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